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Introduction 


It is hard to communicate the special place Dr. Black Jack holds in Japanese 
culture. As Astro Boy moved beyond the realm of comics to become a national 
symbol of optimism, progress and hope for a future of peace, tolerance and 
understanding, Black Jack too became a cultural icon, but a darker, more 
mature one, representing independence, rebellion against authority and above 
all the value of human life. 


Buddhism, Japan’s dominant creed and a strain in Tezuka’s oeuvre, can stress a 
kind of passive resignation to the order of the cosmos and the karmic necessity 
of death and suffering, a lesson with which Tezuka, his characters, and his 
audience were never fully comfortable. Created in 1973, as Tezuka was working 
on both Phoenix (1967-1988) and Buddha (1972-1982), Black Jack personifies 
this discomfort, the “surgeon with the hands of god” never giving up his anger 
at the universe for the existence of death and disease, always struggling to save 
lives even if, as the Phoenix teaches us, all things are born and all things die. 
Black Jack’s exorbitant fees, and his recurring question, “How much would 
you pay to stay alive?” force patients to prove they too realize nothing is more 
valuable than life, which is why Black Jack will more happily accept $10 from 


a grateful pauper than millions from an uncaring billionaire. 


The dark doctor is also a symbol of rebellion. Osamu Tezuka completed 
medical school but never practiced, pushed away partly by his vocation and 
partly by frustrations with the administration and hierarchical structure of the 
Japanese certification and hospital systems. Black Jack was his alter ego, an 
idealized doctor with miraculous skills sufficient to make him independent of 
the medical establishment, but always plagued by the consequences. It is hard 
to find a Japanese person today who does not know Black Jack, not only as a 
character but as a part of the way Japan understands medicine and ethics. 


Black Jack was also special to Tezuka, who had hundreds of characters but 
insisted on drawing every cell personally the first time the doctor appeared in 
animation in 1978. Tezuka wrote himself into Black Jack as one of the doctor’s 
classmates from medical school, and is one of the few people who dare call 
Black Jack friend. In the Black Jack universe Tezuka too became a doctor, 
not a manga artist, but continues to call on Black Jack to treat incurable 
conditions life throws in his path, which Tezuka’s own more realistic abilities 
cannot conquer, in fiction and in reality. 
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Star System 


The more Tezuka you read the more the cross-connections between different 
stories make them richer, and this is never truer than with Black Jack. The core 
of this is the so-called “Star System.” Tezuka saw his characters as a company 
of actors whom he could cast in different parts, some specializing in leading 
roles, some character actors, some comic relief. Tezuka even wrote up a salary 
list for them, with small fees for bit part specialists and big bucks for the less 
cooperative stars, like Black Jack. 


This Star System was not just re-use of favorite faces, but a tool to explore 
Tezuka’s interests in Buddhism and reincarnation by having the actions and 
events a character experienced in one role or lifetime affect those of another. In 
Tezuka’s “life's work” Phoenix we see characters reincarnated at multiple points 
in history, so the sufferings or blessings of one life are justified by the sins or 
good deeds of another. This is true outside Phoenix as well, as a character's 
goals and actions in one series mirror those from another, or are ironically 
reversed as cops and robbers change places or murderers are killed by their 
past or future victims. Perhaps the clearest example is young Yamanobe in 
Phoenx “Future” (1967-8), who is granted immortality without understanding 
why; in the Black Jack episode “Tenacity,” included in this volume, the young 
Dr. Yamanobe fights terminal cancer while struggling to live long enough to 
save at least one human life. 


Black Jack is the central showcase of the Star System, its episodic nature 
allowing cast members to appear repeatedly as patients, doctors, friends, 
family, villains or all of the above. All Tezuka’s key stars appear at least once, 
most several times, and their stories reference and enrich their appearances in 
other stories, from Metropolis (1949) to Apollos Song (1970). Saruta, the sage-like 
wart-nosed central character of Phoenix (1967-88), who was also Hyakkimaru’s 
foster father in Dororo (1967-8), appears here as Black Jack's father figure Dr. 
Honma. The crippled warrior Hyakkimaru served as a prototype for Black 
Jack, in both character design and back story, and Hyakkimaru’s quest to 
recover his missing body parts in Dorero is reversed in Black Jack when he 
serves as an organ donor in the episode “Miyuki and Ben” (issue titles may 
differ when they appear in the Vertical series). 


Another major star is Tezuka’s dark boy hero Rock Holmes, a.k.a. Rokuro 


Makube, recognizable by his shiny black hair and dark sunglasses, who 
appears in more than eighty Tezuka stories, playing everything from one of 
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Astro Boy’s classmates to Yamanobe and Saruta’s nemesis in Phoenix “Future” 
to King Bimbisara in Buddha. Rock appeared twice in volume one of the Vertical 
edition of Black Jack, first as the rotten youth Acudo in “Is There a Doctor?” 
then as the fiancé in “Black Queen,” with eight more appearances in tow in 
roles ranging from a prizewinning researcher to a terrorist leader. 


Excluded Issues 


In total, 242 Black Jack stories (241 single issues and one two-parter) were 
printed in Weekly Shonen Champion, including the original 230-issue weekly run 
from November 1973 to September 1978 and thirteen special issues published 
from 1979 to 1983. No collection, even in Japan, has ever reprinted all 242. 


Eight stories were removed from the 25-volume Shonen Champion edition, 
which collected the issues shortly after their initial serialization (1974- 
1985). Twenty-three were left out of the version reprinted in the Kodansha 
Tezuka Complete Works Collection (22 vols, 1977-1996). Finally, Tezuka himself 
personally oversaw a deluxe edition (17 vols, 1987-2000), arranging the issues 
in his preferred order, but he still chose to omit eleven stories. Vertical’s release 
reproduces this deluxe edition, including 231 stories, but Tezuka Productions 
has been kind enough to release three of the traditionally excluded issues, one 
in each limited-edition hardcover. Between them, the Japanese collections 
reproduce 237 of the original 242 stories, but five so-called “sealed” issues have 
never appeared in any collection. 


The reasons for excluding stories vary issue by issue, but fall into three main 
camps. First, Tezuka loved his fans and was always particularly sensitive to 
their feelings. Several issues were removed after he was contacted by readers 
upset by reading depictions of illnesses which had affected them or their loved 
ones in real life. In “Vegetable,” for example, is a grim depiction of the internal 
suffering of a coma victim, which is excluded to this day. 


A second group was removed due to criticism from doctors or political figures 
involved in the Japanese medical establishment. One signature theme of 
Black Jack is its criticism of the Japanese medical system, based on Tezuka’s 
experiences in and after medical school, which as much as his love for comics 
drove him away from pursuing a career in medicine. Tezuka received frequent 
criticism for Black Jack stories depicting sensitive issues, from the conditions of 
medical students to corrupt hospital politics to unfair treatment of minorities 
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and the mentally ill. Most infamous is “Seat of Pleasure,” which is still excluded 
from collections because of its depiction of experimentation on the pleasure 
centers of the brains of animals and humans. 


Finally, some stories were removed because Tezuka was simply not satisfied 
with them. This was true of the notorious “Finger,” originally printed in 1974, 
which depicts Black Jack’s friendship with Rock. Tezuka was never satisfied 
with this story and rewrote it in 1978 as “Print Proof.” 


“The Two Jans” 


The first of the three excluded issues included in the Vertical hardcovers, “The 
Two Jans,” was criticized because of the extreme callousness of the doctors 
it depicts. It is an early story, thirty-seventh in the original release order, and 
the first of several in which influential researchers pressure Black Jack to 
perform experimental surgery without regard for the wishes of the patients. 
Here a young Black Jack has not yet experienced the consequences of such 
meddling, but the impact of this grim story is clear in later issues where he 
shows increased hostility to such projects. 


Written in August 1974, this episode comes from the first period in which 
Tezuka took Black Jack in such a critical direction. In fact the issue right before 
it, “The Sinking Woman,” is excluded from Black Jack collections to this day 
because of its portrayal of medical officials refusing to give compensation to 
a retarded girl crippled by factory pollution, touching on both corruption and 
mental illness, two subjects about which the Japanese are still sensitive. 


While pressure forced Tezuka to back off from these fierce criticisms, Black 
Jack has still become something of a poster child for the call for medical reform 
in Japan, taken up by many other manga, from Naoki Urasawa’s Monster (1994- 
2001), which helped earn him the title of “Tezuka’s successor,” to Shuho Sato’s 
Say Hello to Black Jack (2002-6), a damning depiction of the Japanese hospital 
system in which independence like Black Jack’s is an unachievable ideal. 


The twin Jans are Magma and his son Gum from Tezuka’s sci-fi series 
Ambassador Magma (1965-7), where they are rocket men created by the sentient 
Earth to defend against the invading alien Goa. The struggles of the original 
inhuman father and son who were expected to sacrifice themselves for the good 
of humanity adds extra bitterness to the callousness of these doctors who do 
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not see the twins as human but only want to exploit them for their own gain. 


In addition to this pair, the collection of doctors who assemble to witness the 
surgery (page 307 panel 3) includes several major Tezuka stars. Looming at 
the top of the group is Shumari, whose name means fox in the Ainu language, 
a heroic, cowboy-like figure whose own series depicts strife in pastoral 
Hokkaido; he will cameo in two more issues, namely “Pinoko is Still Alive” 
and “The Bear.” The grinning, curly-haired figure on the left is an old favorite, 
Ham Egg, a coarse and underhanded crook, who appears twenty-three times 
in Black Jack, and in numerous other roles from incompetent gangsters in Avtro 
Boy to Thought-Police Inspector Akabane in Tezuka’s WWII commentary 
Adolf (1983). 


The chubby gentleman with round lips and dark glasses is Sankaku Kin, 
modeled on one of Tezuka’s childhood friends, who usually plays a sinister but 
lovable Chinese gangster or corrupt businessman, but sometimes surprises the 
reader by stepping out of type, as in Avtro Boy where, after a sinister entrance, 
he turns out to be a robot rights activist. To Kin’s right, the blond and dapper 
Ben Heck began as a cowboy villain, based on the American actor Tom Tyler, 
and appears fourteen times in Black Jack. 


“The One That Remains” 


The episode, included in Vertical’s second hardcover volume, seems to have 
been removed from the original selection simply because of the grim subject 
matter, particularly sensitivity to its depiction of the treatment of deformed 
children. While cheering crowds do come through in the end urging the child 
and doctors to carry on, they do so only because the truth about the child has 
been concealed from them, while the hospital and even the child’s father have 
been opposed to its cause. 


Euthanasia was not the reason. Indeed, Dr. Kiriko the euthanasia specialist 
is Black Jack’s recurring nemesis, appearing in numerous issues from his 
debut in “Bacteriological Weapon” to the recent Black Jack movie Tivo Dark 
Doctors (2005). Since both Black Jack and Kiriko operate outside the law 
and charge outrageous fees, they cross paths when criminal organizations or 
governments need untraceable help, or when patients or their families take 
opposite approaches to extreme cases. In the original serialization order this 
story was Dr. Kiriko’s fourth appearance so Tezuka does not rearticulate his 
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position, but Kiriko took up euthanasia after his experiences as a battlefield 
doctor as he confides in “Two Dark Doctors” in this volume. 


Since Dr. Kiriko directly challenges Black Jack’s insistence on always fighting 
to preserve life, he has a talent for bringing out the worst in Black Jack, and 
vice versa. Dr. Kiriko has an unusual design, incorporating gray-tone shading 
in his hollow cheeks; Tezuka rarely used gray-tone in his character designs. 
Kiriko’s other major appearance was in the magical girl adventure series Prime 


Rove (1982-3). 


Dr. Nische is recognizable as a young version of Saruta, matching his younger 
appearances in Phoenix “Dawn” (1967) and Phoenix “Karma” (1969-70) and in 
Dororo (1967-8). Since the older version of Saruta is Black Jack’s savior Dr. 
Honma, here Black Jack is returning the lesson he received from his mentor, 
teaching him not to give up on a malformed child struggling for life, even if the 
only solution is to practically remake the child’s body from pieces scavenged 
from the dead. 


The children’s father is played by the goofy cowboy character Saboten (Cactus) 
Sam, who starred in the adventure story Saboten-kun (1951-3), where Sam was 
switched into the leading role as a last minute substitute for Rock Holmes 
who Tezuka decided was too dark for the role. The policeman at the desk who 
questions Kiriko is Marukabi Boon, recognizable by the dark circles under his 
eyes. Boon is a rough, thug-like figure who played a variety of dark and light 
supporting roles, especially cops and gangsters; he is modeled on the French 
actor Lino Ventura. 


“Witch Trial” 


This fascinating exploration of religious and racial prejudice is also practically 
a checklist of subjects likely to make a Japanese publisher uncomfortable. Its 
depiction of xenophobic and intolerant natives persecuting a young Zoroastrian 
immigrant includes not only an extremely negative portrait of Catholic society 
but very stereotypical depictions of witchcraft and superstition as well. The fact 
that the persecution is triggered by the birth of a child with severe birth defects 
also sets off the same Japanese sensitivity about mistreatment of persons with 
disabilities which resulted in the exclusion of issues like “The Two Jans.” To 
top it all off, the mother’s illness and the child’s deformity were both caused 
by a leak of TCDD (tetrachlorodibenzo-p-dioxin), the toxic dioxin infamous 
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as the contaminant in Agent Orange used by the U.S. military during the 
Vietnam War, making the story an implicit political critique. 


Any reader familiar with Tezuka’s beliefs will recognize that his goal in this 
story was to attack stereotypes, not to perpetuate them, but it is common 
for Japanese publishers to be even more sensitive about negative depictions 
of foreign cultures than the foreign cultures are themselves. Stereotypical 
depictions of Africans in reprinted volumes of Kimba the White Lion (1950-4) 
caused a huge stir among racial equality activists in Japan in the 1980s, far 
more than they ever have through foreign editions, and it is at the request of 
the Japanese publishers that the U.S. editions of Avtro Boy and Lost World begin 
with apologies about their seemingly racist depictions of blacks. “Witch Trial” 
appeared in the Italian edition of Black Jack without comment, but Tezuka 
chose to exclude it from the Japanese deluxe set. 


Another factor involved in the decision to exclude the issue may have been 
Tezuka’s habit of removing stories which seemed to him unfinished or 
insufficient. “Witch Trial” was written in 1976, just as Tezuka began 1/W, one 
of his darkest adult series. (W explores the same themes treated in this story 
but with far greater complexity, focusing on Catholicism and on the effects 
of toxic chemical leaks on children and society. It also includes a far more 
direct criticism of the American military cover-up about the chemicals used in 
Vietnam. Ten years later, as Tezuka edited the Black Jack deluxe edition with a 
finished 4/W on his shelves, he may well have wanted to forget his incomplete 
and potentially offensive rough draft. 


The episode is conspicuously devoid of Tezuka stars, and the sea of unfamiliar 
faces stresses the foreignness of its unusual setting. The only recognizable 
figure is the wealthy matron who dismisses Black Jack at the beginning of 
the issue. She is not a proper named star, but women with her hawk-like face 
appear frequently as wealthy mothers or noble ladies, serving as a female 
equivalent of Duke Red, Tezuka’s favorite powerful (and usually corrupt) 
capitalist-politician, conspicuous in dozens of series from Nextworld (1951) to 
the Metropolis movie (2001) to the first issue of Black Jack, “Is There a Doctor?” 
where he plays Acudo’s (Rock's) father. 


Ada Palmer is one of America’s foremost experts on “the god of manga” and founder of the 
website Tezuka in English (tezukainenglish.com). 
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